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ABSTRACT 

A systematic cultural plan applied to the second 
language textbook will not produce riches overnight, but it is a 
solid beginning that oight be expanded when the teacher has the 
opportunity for further research or an increase in budget for the 
purchase of cultural modules. The key word in this proposal is 
"system." Teachers can, and do, add cultural comments on a hit and 
miss. basis as they teach the language, but this is not enough, for the 
student who is thorou^ly grounded in his own cultural perspective 
and, more often than not, has well entrenched negative cultural 
stereotypes about the speakers of the language he is learning. 
Teaching a second language can be thought of in terms of three 
interrelated areas of communication: the speaker himself, the form of 
•dialogue between two native speakers, and the way native speakers 
describe the wcrl^d they live in. By applying anthropological insights 
into the concept of culttire, a ten-theme system for developing the 
sociocultural context of a second language has been devised. The 
principal value of these sociocultural patterns is that they pi^o^i^e 
a systematic means for planning themes that can utilize the content 
presented in the standard language textbook and help to create the 
sociocultural context for teaching the language. (Author/CLK) 
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BIUNGING UUr CULTURAL CCuT^XT FROM YOUR rDCTiiOOK 

The second language teabher has a cultural goldmine 
in the language he is teaching, but more often than not is 
as frustrated as a qoldminer who knows he vhas a strike but^ 
hds} no topis to work it. * ^, 

There are today a vast array of teaching aids 
available, ranging frorh cultural modules to specialized 
courses »in sociocul t urci 1 background. I do not wish to 
minimize the importance and usefulness of thesf* aids, but 
we must 'acknowledge that to a large number of teachers in 
the field the re is all too often neither the budget nor 
the time to supplement their class^om effort. Are these 
teachers to be excluded from the general imperative we all 
advocate of teaching the second Ifinquage in its socio- 
cultural context? I do not think this need be the case. 
Armed with a competent textbook, a general background in 
the target aroup culture and, most important of all, a 
systematic set of tools, the teacher can bceqin to extract 
some of the cultural gold which has boi^n there all along 
,in I ho lanc|uar^(? he is t*^*^^^ i "^"^ • 

A systcinatic cultural plan ripplioH to the scroiid 
language textbook will not produce riches overnight, but 
it is a sol id beginning which might be expanded in t ime 
as the teacher has the opportunity for further research 
or an increase in budget for the purchase of cultural 
modules. 
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The key word in my proposal is system . We all can 
•-and do--add cultural comments on a hit and miss basis as 
we teach the lanquaqe^ but^ this is not enouqh for the 
student who is thorouqh'ly grounded in his own cultural 
perspective and, more often than not, has well entrenched 
negative cultural stereotypes about ^tho speakers of the 
lanquaoe ho is loarnlna--Frpnch arc refined dandies, Hermans 
are hard work|nq and unimaq inat i vc?, Spaniards are proud and 
doqmatic, Italians are fun-lovinq and irresponsible, etc. 
v;e all have to combat these. But my point is that we do 
not stand a chance unless the student can be given a viable 
alternative to his preconceptions. The concept of integrated 
teaching is that the sociocu I tura 1 context be qiven as the 
student learns the language and not later or on the side. 

lA?t us think of toac^inq a second languaqe in terms 
of three interrelated areas of commutucat i on. First, there 
is the speaker himsi^^f. He is tho basis of the sociocultural 
context and tfie sturlent must be introduced to Mr. or riiss 
T-icU i VI? sp(».Jkf»r. Ihf^ sf»rond arr^a Af rornmuni cat ion is the 
form Qf dirilo(^ue b^i wi-rn two rviti vo r.porike rs--thn ways 
th(^y arirlr*^'-s <Nirh oth<M. . third is thr> way native 

spc»ak(.»rs div;t^ribf- tli<» world t h<>y 1 i v(? in. 

I n ot her words, the are<i.s of communication I havt> 
been sk(?trhinf| are th<^ pt-rsonal, the interpersonal and the 

I 



social group view. Now then, you can quite rightly asK how 
these areas of communication are to be elicited from the 
standard language textbook. Let uk take these areas inthe 
•order of firs;t introduction in the classroom. 

In the' first area of communication we have identified 
the native speaker's total means of expression. Nostrand 
suggests that the student b«- allowed to ^'fU? and h(>ar how a 
native speaks and then be helped to note tho significant 
characteristics that may have escaped >h is eye or ear. 
Since most language textbooks begin wi\h instruction in 
pronunciation, the teacher only need supplement it with a 

kinosic guide for the target li>nguage speakers and thus 

/ 

use the sounds of the language to teach the. full mode of 
persona 1 ^expression. 

The second area of communication we have identified 

is t-ho intet pbrsonal Iovl'1 which enters t he classroom 

CI ... 
throuqh the use? of dialogue and qeneral recitation. Nine 

i 

out of ten textbooks in use today feature dialogue passages 
from the earli(>r,t chapters of i nsl r uct ion. There is, Of 
course, a gr(>at diversity in the cultural content of the 
' dialogues rauninc, from highly r<'S(?a*rched cultural sceii(;s 
to a neutral use of key words, 

Agiextbook which features concrete experiences of 
the foreign way of lf*fe, makes the teacher's task that much 
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easier. bi\t not all textfbooks art* ^cultural equals. If the 
teacher is given a culturally integrated textbook he can 
concentrate on oivinq Emphasis Lo those features in the 
dialof^ue which are molt significant for the understanding 
of the target language speakers. Hut even in the lamentable 
case where a ster i \«atbook is in use we need not despair. 
The tochniqup.'of ' rO((e playing is most effective when used 
flexibly and imag i^at i vt.'ly, A teachor who impresses on his 
students the need/to understand the milieu Of the target 
group as a necessary partof its social reality will be 
able to use r^^o playing effectively. The essential 
objective 19 to have the stu'-'ents communicate not just 
through translatf-d phrases but in other ways that involve 
interpersonal awareness within the target culture. 

IX't us consider how the teacher could adapt what 
I have called tho sterile textbook for use in a second 
langudcie clasrjrooru, U?t us assume that the teacher in 
committed to the- principle that a language is best taught 
in its socio(-ult ural context. Let us further .issume ttiat 
the t.-acher hos already passe.1 ^.tirough the first area of 
communic:at ion arul h,>s civn t he students some idea of the 
native s[>i'aker's mode of expression, oesture, body lanauage, 
etc. and now is concerned with what I have called the 
second -stage of communication or interpersonal communication. 
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There are five basic steps to be followeri in the adaptation 
process. 

3, The teacher must read t\\e textbook thoroughly 

J. 

before planninq the course ax\d must take note of the 
dialoquo patterns which are used in the textbook. The ^ 
first step is one of matchinq the dialogues with rea\-life 
situations with cross-cultural content. For example, a 
fsimplc f i f tei?n- 1 ine dialoque about mertincj someofie at the 0 
airport can be adapted to demonstrate the encounter of the 
two cultural perspectives. Instead of Jack, it can be 
Juan or Maria who is arrivinq. 

The tc'Jicher must supply the pf^rspect i v(^ of the 
Spanish spoakinq student.. There are excellent books on 
this topic which are necessary supplements in cases where 
tho teacher does not have sufficient tarqet cultural 
exposure. Naturally, the students will respond from their 
own cultural perspective. rlie point here is that all 
dialo<iuos must be made into situational dialoques. And 
the cultural rontc^xt must be ostabLished throuqt) the use 
of lanquaqe. As the- stikient. proqr esses the situation can 
become the tarq(M ruLtur** itscMf, i.e., rif^xico, Colombia, 
.S pi\\ n, etc. 



2. The basic linguistic patterns must be related to 
the cultural background which stands behind the language. 
For example, let us say that the teacher is qo^nq through 
a structure drill using estar ^ present particitsle for ^ 
verbs. Instead of going through a sterile drill like- 
Estoy buscando un reqalo he could have the drill -use words 
with a high cviltural content like Kstoy buscando una pinata . 

One may think that such a point is trivial, but 
such trivial matters if organized systematically can 
produce a certain cultural awareness i n t ho students. { 

3. The teacher sh9uld get stvjdents involved in 
role playing as early as possible. At first through 
directed scripts with oxpl i c i ts tago directions, but latef--^ 
moving into creative role playing. By creative rfcle 
pi ay inn I moan qivinq the sMKionts a summary of a situation 
and as much information about the tarqot cultvjre as is 
pertinet>t, toqoth.-r with the basic voc.bvilary which must 
ho vjs.v!, and allow thom to make up their own dialoqvios. 

4. s<>loc»0'! rvilt viral rn.i-linn in i;nqli-";h shovild bo 
used in full intoqration with the dialoouos the teacher 
has in tho t<>xtbook and which h.iv? IxM-n solortod for 
cultural ad.i[.» at. ion. Soinotamos ono fools tho urqe to 
assiqn a classic work of history or literature to the 
studonts' in t h,- hope that it will som.'how arouse their 
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interest in the target culture. As valuable as these 
readings may be, they cannot perform the integrative fiinction 
we ar(? advocating. The readincjs of cultural context must be 
directly relevant to the onqoina project of the second 
language classroom. 

5. As soon as the student is ready he should be 
introduced to brirf passages of . general standard Spanish 
on the contemporary topics whicli havo been coming ^into th^ 
class through the language instruction. A subscription/to 
the Sunday edition of a newspaper like x^xcelsior of Mexico 
is an inexpensive way of obtaining^an abundance of material. 

1 would now I iK<^ to turn to the third area of 
communication which I identified at the outset as the 
world view of thQ target language group. This aspect of 
the sociocultural context can best be piesented through a 
seri«*s of thrnu?s organized carefully to demonstrate the 
sociocultural patterns of the taroot cjroup, 

Eventual ly t,he ?;econd Lanrjuaqe student sho\ild be 
introduc*»d to probl**ms of th(? targ(^t nroup, again throunh . 
the patt(-rn^ that are presented in Wu^ therr^o*;. It niMvis 
So ernphasi/nrl thot. whatever mf^thod is employed'" in second 
langu,i(j(» t (.-aching, arid whatever levc^l of linquistic 
competence is the objective, the? lanq\tage a Iways entails 
content as well as form. The haphazard verbal kaleidoscope 



that so many courses end up with shows that the teachers are 
oftAn too intent on the linquistic patterns and have not 
flp>d^uf f icient attention to the content of the patt^ern. 

"i^^at^ I am aclvocatiiiq is that the language taught, Spanish 

«/ 

in out case, should present a way of life as well as a mode 

\ ■ ■ 

of corlmuniCrition, 

* I would liKfj to conclude with thu enumeration of 
the ton ba:;ic patterns of livinq arouruJ which the th<:?mes 
of the.t^ird stacje can be orqanized. 

The interaction of the individual and society 
involves *a >sense of identification with his community, 
which mriy bo defined by area, but also by religion, race, 
ethnic oriqins, economic status as well as level of 
education. This is a primary messaqe system and all other 
systems have to be processed through this basic orqanizer. 

2. L'he identification of territorial domain beyond 
the cominurUt'y^ irwo Ives ideas of areas and boundaries. The 
national territory imposes a pattern of response among / 
sotnt' p(>oplVs and loss amonq others, notable examplos would 
hc».::oxiran nat ionalism in contrast to Canadian localism, 
'^his systrnn op(^rat(^s very stronqly in F^olitical symh(Uism. 

J. X\\o soxua 1 rcsj^onsos of ind i vidua Is in t ho 
qroup involve bioloqical as well as social relations. 
Thus there is a systc?m of drf?ss and comportment which 
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functions to signify attraction pr repulsion of attention 

t 

by the opposite sox; for example, the wearing of mourning 
clothos by married women in certain parts of the world has ' 
a primary message of repulsion to sexual advances. Uy 
association sexual symbols are also used in advertising, 

A, The role played by the individual in the work 
force creates a message system of its own. The janitor 
who carries his lunch in a briefcase is an example of a 
reversal of signals. The priest, nurse or military man 
exercise this system by sending messages about their social 
stat^us through their appearance?. 

5. Notions of time involve attitudes about sequence, 
cycles, the calendar and the clock. This system is the 
internal organizer of living for members of the group. 
Leisure time and retirement are problems in some groups 
because of the rigid time organiza^on which cannot be 
easily altered. 

fi. The need for n^ecurity involves formal and 
informal rlefenso pro<?edures. This system has psychological 
siqnals of foar and anxiety which find a marked difference 
in roc<^ption botwocn urban and rural qroups. Architecture ^ 
and city plaiirnng are expressions of t.his system. 
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7. rhG recreation or play habits of the social group 
involve ideas ot fun and national aarries. This system has . 
many factors such "as active versus passive pa rt i c Lpat i'on 
siqnals for thc» individual. The vid^iouH identification 
with the athlete qr cinema actor are strong factors in most 
contemporary social, groups w+H-ci< are strong signals of the 



ne«?^ for social pr ototyp^'S. 

*n. The i,nstruction-lr?arninq process involves 
^atOtudes^^ proper rearing of children, education 

and informal Irarning. This system of soci'al interaction 
senrls messages of social mobility and marginal attitudes. 

Thf <ittilurjp towards te/»molof)y and the use of 
the envirtinmont involves t^h..- nroijpjs ideas material 
welfare. The demand for consumer (ioods is only the most 
visiblr,^ part of this system which l)ys produced a cocoon of 
ma (.-rial goias^for some social n roups, 

in. Vhc last syst<>m is tlu; nearV of probl(?m-^oly ing 
by the comiujnity. The individual has to react to st.in>uli 
.'ominr, [nm outside according to his psychological 
equipment. rhis system i at wm^ ''^ ''^^ ^ ^ ""^^ 
levels f.f interacLien, bu» it bCcon- -s l^p rob 1 etna t i c wlien it 
for rar<.- ef the rommunity TMd ihvr<: i^ a recourse 
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The principal value of these sociocultural patterns^ 
is that they provide a systematic means for planning themes, 
themes which can utilize the content presented in the 
standard language textbook! and help to cteate the socio- 
cultural context for teaching the language. I use H^^^^ 
word help because in the last? analysis the classroom 
situation is as ^fective as the teacher, 

♦ The perenn^l iSment that cultural content i^ 'not 



avai lablo because the admi nist ration has chosen &uch and ^ 
such a textbooi^ is^not valid. A few week^ of hard work in 
planning the int rcKsluctory second lanquaqe course can provide 
the teacher with an ^teqrativo approach which has as bts 
main objective the teacK^nq of lanquaqe in its sofciocultuf al 
context and, most important, as a system which once begun 
can be revised and impr oved^each yea r , 
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